MEASURE FOR MEASURE
second thoughts, 'Sweet sister, let me live5. Isabel overwhelms
him in the furious speech which we all know. And I am even
more amazed at the dislike which the critics feel for the tortured
Isabel. But when they assure us that their feeling towards both
his creatures was shared by the gentle Shakespeare, I am then
most amazed of all.
It is admitted that no greater or more moving scenes had
appeared on any stage, since the masterpieces of Attic drama
ceased to be acted. Yet our critics tell us that Shakespeare
wrote them in a mood of 'disillusionment and cynicism', 'self-
laceration3 and, strangest of all, 'weariness5.1 'A corroding
atmosphere of moral suspicion'2 hangs about this debate be-
tween 'the sainted Isabella, wrapt in her selfish chastity5, and
'the wretched boy who in terror of death is ready to sacrifice
his sister's honour3.3 Isabel's chastity, they say, is 'rancid', and
she is 'not by any means such a saint as she looks5;4 her inhuman-
ity is pitiless, her virtue is self-indulgent, unimaginative,' and
self-absorbed.5
And yet, think of Rose Macaulay's war-poem, 'Many sisters
to many brothers', and let us believe that a sister may suffer
more in agony of mind than the brother can suffer in physical
wounds or death. Shakespeare has made Isabel say to Claudio,
O, were it but my life,
Fid throw it down for your deliverance
As frankly as a pin.
It is standing the play on its head/ to say that Shakespeare
wrote those words in irony and cynicism. How did he convey
that to his audience? If such assumptions are allowed, we can
prove anything we like, 'eight years together, dinners and
suppers and sleeping-hours excepted'.
1J. DOVER WILSON, op. cit., pp. 116,117.
2 E. K. CHAMBERS, op. cit, p. 214.       8 J. DOVER WILSON, op. cit, p. 116.
4 New Cambridge Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, p. xxx.
5 U. M. ELLIS-FERMOR, op. cit., pp. 261,262.
* I borrow this very excellent phrase from W. W. Lawrence (p. 70). The
brevity of a lecture compels me to pass over many points that a critic may think
should have been more fully argued, but I do this the more cheerfully, because
they have been already so fully discussed by Lawrence in his Shakespeare's
Problem Comedies, 1931, and their moral emphasized in an excellent leading
article in The Times Literary Supplement of 16 July 1931.
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